Musette de Taverny

and simple beauties evoke a thicket of green boughs, the stems
of elders, it may be, that are but beginning to thrust forth their
leaves? But listen once more. The notes of the harpsichord are
like the pith and sap; there is nothing, this time, but the green
boughs alone. Not a man, not a woman: and, yet, these are the
virgin stems; there is a dryad, a maiden or virgin, running from
the bough. But no more, no more than that. This is the mystery
of the blossoming or flowering boughs, and it is over, the piece
is ended, before the buds can open. So long, long ago; near the
millstream, perhaps, close to the miller's golden daughter. How
old and enchanting is the berceuse, Le Dodo, ou F Amour au
Berceau. This, by its own confessing, is so much older than its
time. It is the grandmother singing while she rocks the cradle,
who could remember, almost, to the skteenth century, and sang
as they had sung to her. O how one would love to listen, and to
ask her many things. We are all small children, when age is so
very very old as that, and we would go to sleep and dream a
little and forget our time. O what, what is she singing? It would
make one weep to say.

The piece called Le Moucheron is a simple merrymaking, with
no sadness, nor nostalgia, a country dance, or, more, the echo
of it. And, yet, it is not so simple, for the harpsichord, of course,
stands in a room; while the mood of the music is outdoors, but
it is like someone upon a country walk, thinking of a country
dance. La Musette de Taverny, by contrast, is a little masterpiece
of what must have passed in its time for modernity and is, there-
fore, more sinister than sad. It begins with the sounds of a wander-
ing musician, or two, perhaps Savoyards, playing outside the
houses, and it would seem as if you are given time to come up
to them, for the music increases in clearness and has a curious,
high trill, like the held notes of a little horn or trumpet. They
are wandering musicians, come from far, and a little frightening
in their ragged clothes. Those high trills, especially, are done to
frighten and to hold attention. Heaven knows what adventures
they may have had, near the gallows, and in thieves' dens. One
of the musicians may, easily, have an only arm or leg. There
seems to be in their music a stump, or an amputated limb. And
they end with that trill once more; and we wonder what it means,
and where was Taverny! Les Vielleux et les Gueux: les Jongleurs,
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